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Affairs of the League. 


The Proceedings of the League at the annual meet- 
ing held at Baltimore on December 10 and 11, 1903, 
were published on April 1 and may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the League, at 79 Wall 
Street, New York. 

The League also adds this month to its permanent 
publications the paper read at the meeting by the Hon. 
Carl Schurz entitled “‘Some Object Lessons,” and the 
paper by Mr. Richard Henry Dana entitled “The Merit 
Principle in the Selection of the Higher Municipal 
Officers.” 

The Civil Service Reform Association of Pennsyl- 
vania has just issued, as No. 18 of its publications, a 
pamphlet by Mr. Charles Richardson entitled “The 
Selection of Public Officials and Employees,” 


The Federal Service. 

Superannuation.—At a hearing held by the House 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service on February 
23, 1904, on the question of superannuation and retire- 
ment, the Hon. William Dudley Foulke, chairman of 
the Committee on Superannuation of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, appeared and laid before the 
committee the following suggestions for legislation : 


The President shall be authorized, by and with the aid of the Civil 
Service Commission, as he may request, to prepare suitable rules requir- 
ing every person hereafter entering the competitive classified service, 
during probation and before absolute appointment , to take out a policy 
in some responsible insurance company providing for the payment of an 
annuity to such person upon reaching such age as may be provided in 
said rules, or sooner in case of disability, Such rules shall prescribe the 
amounts of such annuities, how the same shall be secured, and how the 
dremiums on said policies shall be paid, and may also prescribe any 
other matters necessary or proper for securing to the assured a reason- 
able maintainance in case of discharge for disability or superannuation, 
as well as all matters necessary or proper for securing the discharge of 
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disabled or superannuated persons from the competitive classified service. 





And such rules may also be extended to apply to such officers and em- 
ployees now in said service as the President may direct. All necessary 
or proper exceptions to said rules shall be stated therein, and said rules 
may be amended from time to time as occasion may require. 


Among other things Mr. Foulke said : 


Mr. SMITH. In regard to those old people now in 
the service, have you any plan concerning them ? 

Mr. FOULKE. I say that the only plan I could 
suggest would be that the President should provide 
rules something to this effect: That a daily or weekly 
record of their efficiency should be kept by the depart- 
ments in which they are serving; that those who fall 
below a certain maximum should be removed from 
places where they now are and put into places where 
they can render more efficient service. If they are so 
badly superannuated that they cannot render service 
anywhere, then the only thing to do is to let them go. 

Mr. SMITH. Are they not practicing that now to a 
large extent in the departments ? 

Mr. FOULKE. Some of them are practicing that 
now. Ido not think they are doing it systematically 
in all the departments and keeping that record; but 
some of them are doing it. I do not see any other way 
to provide for them without the Government under- 
taking to look after them, and I do not suppose the 
Government would feel disposed to do that. 

Mr. SMITH. Those that become positively disabled 
so that they are not able to do anything, those that are 
entirely superannuated, there would be no provision at 
all for ? 

Mr. FOULKE. I do not see how anything can be 
done for them unless the Government takes the burden 
of maintaining them. I think the number of those is 


comparatively small, however, those that can do 
nothing. 


The New England District.—After an inspection 
which he made on or about March 22 and 23 of the 
Boston district of the Federal service, Commissioner 
Cooley said : 

The business of this office could not be in better shape. The de- 
partment here is the first that has been established under the new system 
of re-districting the country and we are much pleased with the prospects 
for the rest of the United States. Secretary Stebbins has done excellent 
work here and no little credit is due him. The New England district 
is a model one in every respect. 

Bills in Congress.—Among the most important new 
bills at present before Congress is Senate bill 3753, in- 
troduced by Mr. Millard in January. This bill proposes 
that every officer of the government charged with the 
safe keeping of public funds and any subordinate in the 
employ of the government who is charged with the 
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handling and safe keeping of public funds should be ex- 
empt from the civil service law. 

Mr. Millard, who introduced this bill, is from 
Nebraska and it is said that he “ has convictions regard- 
ing the manner in which officials are compelled to accept 
civil service appointees without regard to their practi- 
cal ability or their personal integrity.”” The ostensible 
occasion for introducing this bill arose at the Omaha 
post-office, where a stamp clerk had embezzled $2000. 
Mr. Millard’s attitude toward the method of appointing 
clerks was not substantiated by this case for the man in 
question had not been appointed under civil service 
rules, but under the very method advocated by Mr. 
Millard himself, “ under which postmasters have a right 
to appoint persons in whom they have faith as to their 
integrity.” 

The incident with regard to this stamp clerk at 
Omaha gave rise to editorials in the Portland Oregonian, 
in one of which it was stated that “no practical execu- 
tive would tolerate for a moment in business life the re- 
quirement that a postmaster shall appoint a stamp clerk 
as the result of competitive examination.” 

The case is in line with the discovery pointed out in 
an editorial in the September number of GooD Gov- 
ERNMENT, showing that out of all the persons indicted 
in consequence of the recent investigation of the Post- 
Office Department not one had entered the service 
through competition. 

The fact is that under the civil service rules the pub- 
lic service has been greatly improved in honesty and 
general character. There are no real reasons why 
stamp clerks and other employees who handle money 
should be exempt from examination, for the examin- 
ation tests not only the fitness and expertness of the per- 
son who is to be employed, but involves an investiga- 
tion into his moral fitness. This has been found in 
practice a much better way of getting trustworthy em- 
ployees than was the old system. Experience has 
shown that men who come into the service by examin- 
ation are worthy to be trusted and they have necessary 
experience and training. It is stated on good authority 
that the money losses that occur are far less than they 
formerly were. As a matter of fact losses that have 
occurred through men appointed under the rules are so 
rare that they may be regarded as insignificant excep- 
tions. 


This is no more than natural, for every applicant for 
examination is required to submit with his application 
vouchers from employers or others who have an inti- 
mate knowledge of his character and habits. In cases 
where examinations are given for positions involving 
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fiduciary responsibility, such as, for instance, the count- 
ing and handling of money in the sub-treasury service, 
successful experience in the handling of money for 
private corporations is one of the pferequisites required, 
and careful personal inquiry concerning the integrity of 
the applicant is also made by representatives of the 
commission. Furthermore, in these cases the employee 
may be required, in the discretion of the department, to 
give a bond, and thousands of subordinate employees 
are bonded. The probationary period of six months is 
a still further safeguard and the fact that a very small 
percentage of employees are dismissed at the end of the 
probationary period would seem to indicate that the 
tests of character are effective and satisfactory. 

Another bill, (H. R. 14416,) introduced by Mr. 
Foraker, proposes to classify all laborers or unclassified 
employees who performed classified duties in lieu of or 
in addition to labor duties in the public service in the 
District of Columbia or during the Spanish- American 
War. This bill is being opposed by the League for a 


number of reasons. In the first place it has been found, 
by the taking of a census in the various departments, 
that 800 laborers who were performing classified duties 
in 1902 were all either appointed subsequent to June 
10, 1896, or if in the service prior to that date were not 
then performing classified duties. 


If this amendment is 
adopted it will operate to include in the classified ser- 
- vice the larger part of these 800 persons and an unknown 
number of other persons, without examination. To be 
sure the commission has not insisted upon the removal 
of these 800 persons as their removal all at the same 
time would undoubtedly embarrass the public business. 
The attitude of the commission is that these persons 
should be re-assigned to unclassified work or dropped 
from the service as rapidly as possible. It is unneces- 
sary here to review the arguments which the League 
has used against this classification of laborers doing 
classified work, as it has been treated or referred to over 
and over again in GOOD GOVERNMENT. The matter is 
dealt with in the Conrad-Bonaparte report, pages 364 
to 369; the Bristow report, House Document No. 383. 
In the Conrad-Bonaparte report is found the following: 


In our opinion these citations without further discussion are 
sufficient to show that the employment of laborers to do clerical work is 
altogether illegal, that every officer responsible for such employment 
should have been dismissed from office as soon as the facts were ascer- 
tained and that the ‘‘ laborer” should have been and if any are still so 
employed should now be discharged. 


There are a number of other bills which are objec- 
tionable in one way or another, but there seems little 
likelihood of their being reported. Among these are 
veterans’ preference bills, most of which give preference 
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to veterans ‘“‘ provided they possess business capacity.” 
A large number of bills providing for superannuation 
have been introduced, chiefly by Mr. Gillett at request 
and all before the investigation recently made by the 
Committee on the Reform in the Civil Service, of which 
Mr. Gillett is chairman. 


The Case of Huldah B. Todd ; Report of Investi- 
gating Committee.—It is gratifying to find that although 
it was some time after the occurrence of the events 
that the report of the Investigating Committee of the 
League on the dismissal of Huldah B. Todd was pub- 
lished, the newspapers of the country nevertheless took 
the matter up very widely. By some the report was 
fully reviewed, by others it was printed almost in full. 
Some commented editorially upon the results and of 
these we may quote the following as examples: 


It is interesting, however, to find that careful inquiry on the ground 
revealed the only definite impeachment that the Addicks party was able 
to bring against Miss Todd to be that she had spoken disparagingly of 
the political morality of Addicks. If that be an offense the whole nation 
will have to be indicted.— Dispatch, Pittsburg, Pa., March 19. 

The League sums up its report by stating an obvious truth—that 
Miss Todd was removed at the instance of the so-called Addicks faction 
with the assistance of the Post-office Department. This means that 
J. Frank Allee, with the assistance of his good friend Payne, accom- 
plished this great feat. Great statesmen, are they not ? 

—/Journal, Wilmington, Del., March 18. 

What a beautiful set of gossipy, spiteful old women the men of 
Delaware must be. It’s a pity that the Postmaster General has no bet- 
ter employment than to allow himself to be made the instrument of their 
revenge.— 7imes, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 16. 


The civil service laws and rules are intended for the protection of 
public servants in the discharge of their duties, and anyone important 
enough to challenge the enmity of small-souled pcliticians, invested 
with a little brief authority of influence, is not too humble to be left 
outside the aegis of the merit system. 

— Transcript, Boston, Mass., March 17. 

No wonder Allee and Layton want the civil service commission 
abolished.—/ourna/, Wilmington, Del., March 17. 

As for the Addicks faction, it has at least the grace of consistency 
in its impudent and indecent demand for the complete restoration of the 
spoils system.—ecord, Philadelphia, Pa., March 18, 

Their opinions mutually disagreed, but Allee had the power. The 
C. S. R. people are sure he ought not to have used it. But so long as 
the senatorial post-office patronage system holds on it will be done. 

—Record, Boston, Mass., March 18. 

The incident is closed. The record is made up. There is nothing 
in it that reflects credit on the administration, and much that will appear 
darkly discreditable, in view of the President’s professions of devotion 
to fair play and justice. The Civil Service Reform League deserves 
praise and thanks for making the true nature of this proceeding perma- 
nently complete and clear.—Hera/d, Boston, Mass., March 19. 


Canard about Seeretary Shaw.— There appeared 
lately in a number of papers a paragraph which we 
understand originated with the Washington 7zmes, 
stating in effect that Secretary Shaw was retaining in 
office two women clerks beyond the limit for temporary 
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service, in defiance of the civil service law and in spite 
of the protest of the Civil Service Commission. 

It was stated that the civil service commissioners 
had written offering to certify clerks from an eligible 
list as the rules require, and that Secretary Shaw had 
replied, ‘Make your protests, gentlemen, but I think 
the clerks will hold on just the same. They are the 
only cases in which I have violated those sacred rules 
of yours, and I think I will keep on violating them.” 
The accounts went on to state that the Secretary went 
even so far as to say, “Oh, make your protests in writ- 
ing; you will then have a clean conscience.” 

We are able to state on the very best authority that 
the Civil Service Commission never had either any official 
or personal notice of any such action as that alleged to 
have been taken by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Furthermore, the appointment clerk of the Treas- 
ury knows nothing about any such incident and he 
would certainly have heard of it, if it had actually oc- 
curred. Those most concerned are inclined to believe 
that the whole thing is a canard. 


The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 


The year has been one of activity rather than of 
completed results. 

In California a number of attempts were made to 
undermine the civil service law in various departments, 
but were met and successfully overcome by the vigi- 
lance and activity of the Merchants’ Association. 

In Denver there have been several charter conven- 
tions, the last of which succeeded in framing a charter 
which the electors would adopt. The last charter sub- 
mitted had been worked out with political ends in view ; 
even the civil service provisions were marred by politi- 
cal considerations, and friends of reform hoped that it 
would not be adopted in this form. 

In Illinois a vigorous effort was made to induce the 
legislature to pass a State law to bring the public insti- 
tutions of the State under civil service provisions, but 
the attempt was unsuccessful. 

In Massachusetts there is on foot a movement to 
extend the provisions of the civil service law to em- 
ployees of counties. 

A charter commission is at work in Minneapolis up- 
on a charter which will contain civil service provisions 
covering the police and fire departments. 

An ordinance was recently introduced at Kansas 
City providing for the putting of the water department 
under civil service regulations but was defeated. 
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The General Assembly of Ohio is expected to enact 
a new school code and the teachers of the State have 
during the last year been at work upon a plan for a 
uniform system of examinations for school teachers in 
the State. 

In the State of Washington the city of Everett is 
engaged upon a plan to bring the police and fire de- 
partments under civil service regulations. 


New York City. 


At a meeting of the Municipal Commission held on 
March 23 the commission approved of the creation of 
the following positions, all of which are to be in the ex- 
empt class : 

(a) In the Department of Parks, Borough of Brook- 
lyn, I assistant superintendent. 

(b) For the Acqueduct Commission, 2 general 
inspectors. 

(c) Inthe Department of Bridges, a stenographer 
to the commissioner. 

(d) Inthe Department of Parks, Borough of The 
Bronx, I deputy superintendent, 2 division superin- 
tendents, and 1 stenographer to the commissioner. 

A request from the Board of Trustees of Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals for a director of pathological lab- 
oratory in the exempt class, an assistant director of 
pathological laboratories in the competitive class and an 
admitting physician were laid over, and a request of 
the Commissioner of Parks for the Borough of the 
Bronx for one inspector of park buildings, to be ex- 
empt, was denied. 

Two changes were made in the rules, the most im- 
portant of which was an amendment to Rule VII, par- 
agraph 11, which refers to special examinations. 

It was found by the last commission that requests 
for special examinations had amounted to such a large 
number that they unanimously agreed that the abuse 
must be done away with and accordingly passed a rule 
providing that no special examination should be granted 
unless the failure of the candidate to attend had been 
through some fault of the commission. A case, how- 
ever, recently arose in which a policeman was compelled 
to be absent from a regular examination on account of 
his being obliged to attend in court. He applied to the 
commission for a special examination, which was re- 
fused under the existing rule, but the court granted his 
application. The present change is intended to meet 
that decision, but it is contended that it goes too far in 
that it re-establishes the old rule where a special exam- 
ination might be given for any reason upon affidavit 
stating satisfactory grounds. 
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All these matters came up before the State Com- 
mission on April 7. 

Mr. George McAneny appeared on behalf of the 
Association in opposition. No action was taken by the 
board, but the consideration of all requests went over to 
the next meeting. So far as the changes in the rules 
are concerned the State board held them up witha view 
of deciding upon amendments which should not be 
loose and arbitrary, as those proposed by the municipal 
commission, but should be correct and adapted to meet- 
ing the real exigencies of the cases involved. 


The Women’s Auxiliary.—The New York Associ- 
ation begs to acknowledge, through GooD GOVERN- 
MENT, and to express its appreciation of a contribution of 
$200, received from the Women’s Auxiliary in March. 


Massachusetts. 


The Women's Anxiliary.—The present member- 
ship of the Women’s Auxiliary of Massachusettes is 
980, including branch auxiliaries in Salem, Lynn, Cam- 
bridge, Brookline and Worcester. In the year 1903, 
36,000 pamphlets were distributed for use in high 
schools. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will give one session to the matter of civil service re- 
form at the next bi-annual convention. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Status of the Clerk of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion.—The attention of the civil service board of New 
Haven was called to the matter of the appointment of 
Samuel J. Weil, by the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion. The commission thereupon called for the opinion 
of Mr. Leonard H. Daggett, the corporation counsel, 
who submitted an opinion, in which the conclusion was 
reached that under the civil service law, there is no dif- 
ficulty in applying the rules of the civil service board 
even to positions the duration or term of which is spe- 
cifically defined by law. He is of the opinion that in 
such cases the applicant or proposed appointee must be 
found qualified in accordance with the rules of the board 
applicable to other positions in the city government, 
which are subject to those rules; that at the end of the 
term the right of the appointee to hold office ceases, not 
because of any removal, but because the law has spe- 
cifically defined his term of office. For these reasons 
the conclusion is reached that the secretary of the board 
comes under the provisions of the civil service law. 


Philadelphia. 


Mayor Weaver and the Police.—Under the Ash- 
bridge administration in Philadelphia, the city admin- 
istration, or the “front” as it was popularly called, 
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worked in entire harmony with the ward bosses, so that 
no order was issued by the former which had not pre- 
viously been agreed to by the latter, consequently there 
was entire harmony and the police had little or no 
trouble in determining what was expected of them. 
Under the present administration, however, the same 
harmony between the city administration and the ward 
bosses does not seem to exist, and the police are conse- 
quently much perplexed. Mayor Weaver gives direct 
orders to suppress speak-easies, gambling resorts and 
other places of an illegal character, but the police, be- 
fore executing these orders, refer them to the ward 
bosses whose interest it is to protect such places. Asa 
consequence, the Mayor’s explicit and well-meant orders 
have failed of the effect he intended, and the result is, he 
has been more than once checkmated in his efforts to 
break up police protection of vice and immorality. He 
seems, however, to have become awakened to the con- 
dition of affairs, and is taking steps to have the practice 
of referring orders to ward bosses for approval or revi- 
sion broken up. Not long ago a Police Lieutenant was 
found guilty of failure to suppress policy playing in his 
district, and he was dismissed from the force. Another 
Police Lieutenant has just been found guilty of failure 
to suppress speak-easies in his district, notwithstanding 
that the whole force of an influential part of the ma- 
chine was brought to bear in his behalf. Just how rap- 
idly Mayor Weaver will be able to succeed in his efforts 
to exterminate these adverse influences, remains to be 
seen. A recent Grand Jury made a strong present- 
ment denouncing the prevalence of vice in the city, and 
the culpable inefficiency and connivance of the police. 
Thus far the dismissals from the force have come through 
the Mayor's own initiative. The Law and Order Soci- 
ety has shown the existence of speak-easies, and the 
Mayor has proved that the police failed to suppress 
them. 

The rank and file of the force is made up of compe- 
tent and able men, who in the hands of the right sort of 
officials will yield good results. The moral of the 
whole force, however, has been so undermined by Ash- 
bridgeism, and the higher officers have been so com- 
pletely identified with the machine that a radical reor- 
ganization, and a thorough enforcement of the civil ser- 
vice reform provisions of the Bullitt Bill, are necessary 
to bring about the reforms to which Mayor Weaver is 
committed. 

Manifesto against Political Activity—Having been 
informed that orders had been issued by chiefs of certain 
bureaus to have their employees ‘‘ turn in for some one 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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Irresponsible Legislators. 


IN the office of the New York Civil Service Reform 
Association bills introduced at Albany that have a 
bearing on the civil service go on file under the follow- 
ing heads: 

I. Bills to Amend the Civil Service Law. 

II. Bills to Amend the Charter. 

III. Bills granting Rehearings and Reinstatements. 

IV. Claim Bills. 

V. Miscellaneous Bills. 

This has proved a good working system, quite ade- 
quate for the practical purpose of handling the meas- 
ures, of advocating and opposing them or of watching 
their fate. 

GOOD GOVERNMENT is confined to no such mechani- 
cal classification. A review of bills bearing upon the 
civil service introduced during the session that has just 
closed, shows that they are in reality: 

I. Bills to Undermine the Competitive System. 

II. Bills to Capture the Soldier Vote. 

III. Bills to Break Down Discipline in the Depart- 
ments. 

IV. Bills to Beat the State and City out of Certain 
Moneys. 

V. Bills to ‘‘ Help out a Hard Case.” 
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VI. Bills to be Charitable at Somebody Else’s Ex- 
pense. 

VII. A few good bills, intended to improve the law, 
and a few meritorious claims. 

It is a wonder to the outsider in the first place how 
so many ill-drawn measures can get even so far as the 
printer. One would think sometimes that these 
legislative measures had been drawn in ignorance, 
printed in-a hurry and read in the dark. To be sure, 
this may not always be a bad thing, for doubtless many 
a slipshod bill has failed to pass, by being delayed 
through flagrant mistakes that had to be remedied be- 
fore it could evenbe considered on its merits or demerits. 

It is a wonder to the outsider how:so many bad 
bills, that have little or no solid backing, get introduced 
and reported. The fact is, one must understand the 
attitude senators and representatives take towards their 
constituents before one can appreciate why they are 
willing to father the measures they introduce. 

In the first place, many of them introduce bills, as 
a matter of favor, without insisting that they shall be 
marked ‘ by request.” Afterwards, on being appealed 
to for information concerning their bills, they promptly 
abandon them, and declare they know nothing about 
them or who is behind them. 

In the matter of ill-founded claims and unjust ap- 
peals for re-instatement, members of the legislature con- 
sider it their business to introduce these bills, as a mat- 
ter of course, without looking into their merits. They 
rely on the committees to investigate the cases and ob- 
tain information with regard to them. They feel that 
having once introduced the bills they have done their 
duty toward their constituents and that they cannot be 
blamed for the consequences. 

Now where are the committees to get that solid in- 
formation? They get it fromus. The result has been 
that certain members of the legislature have been 
so beset that they have themselves introduced bills 
to take the burden off their shoulders. These bills 
provide for the rehearing of policemen and firemen who 
have been removed for cause. 

As it is now, no policemen or firemen can be rein- 
stated, after one year, without a special act. One 
member of the legislature said before the introduction 
of this bill that he thought it was entirely unjust that 
the members of the legislature should be submitted to 
the necessity of deciding these cases. He said that it 
was for the city authorities themselves to do the work 
of sifting the good from the bad, and that he proposed 
to continue to introduce bills until the legislature should 
defend itselt by passing one of its own which would 
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throw the burden where it belonged, namely, on the 
city departments. 

That is what the Cities Committee of the Senate has 
now done. The bills that committee has introduced 
are really bills for the relief of the Hon. Horace White, 
Chairman of the Senate Cities Commitee, and author of 
the White law—the present civil service law of the State. 

No praise can be too high for the conscientious way 
in which Senator White has put his mind on these 
vicious reinstatements and sham claims. He has not 
only given his real attention to the briefs the New York 
Association has sent in, but in a number of cases he has 
written for information on bills before the Associotion 
has had time to look them up. 

Nevertheless, the Association has felt obliged to op- 
pose these bills, because if the city departments had the 
legal right to make reinstatements, regardless of the 
lapse of time, the practical result would be a “ rotation 
in office,” where each new administration would put 
back men turned out by. the last, or where dismissals 
and reinstatements would be political questions and not 
wholly and solely for the good of the service of the de- 
partments. 

The true remedy for this abuse lies in another di- 
rection. For this matter of reinstatements is merely an 
illustration of what is true in the case of bills of all 
kinds. The burden properly rests on the legislature, 
and it should not try to shake it off. There are certain 
cases where claims are just and where reinstatements 
should be made, where some general law should be 
changed. But it is the duty of the individual members 
of the legislature who properly represent their constitu- 
ents, to refuse to introduce bills they have not thor- 
oughly examined and the purport of which they do not 
understand. That is not asking very much of any man 
who undertakes to represent a constituency. A small 
amount of work put upon each one of the half dozen bad 
bills each member of the legislature is asked to introduce 
every year would weed them out wonderfully: would 
cut down the number of special bills that are reported, 
and save the time of the committee the money of 
the people and occasionally the credit of the member, 
without doing any one the least injustice. 


John Robert Procter. 


Minute Adopted by the Council of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, February 18, 
1904. 

THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 
expresses its sense of the great loss sustained by the 
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public service, and by the friends of good government 
in the death of Honorable John R. Procter, late Presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission. His name will 
be cherished by advocates of the competitive system, 
as one of their most distinguished leaders, and his 
memory will be held by all members of the League, as 
by all who knew him, in affectionate remembrance. 

John R. Procter was born on March 16th, 1844, at 
Cedar Hill, Mason County, Kentucky. He came from 
revolutionary ancestry. His early education was ac- 
quired mostly at home under a private tutor. He 
afterwards became a student in the University of Penn- 
Sylvania, but left that institution during his college 
course to return to the South, and take part in the Civil 
War, in which he commanded a Confederate battery of 
artillery under General Cobb; at the close of the war 
he returned to Cedar Hill, married and devoted himself 
to agricultural pursuits until 1873, when he entered the 
geological survey of Kentucky. In 1876 he was Com- 
missioner from Kentucky to the Philadelphia Ex- 
position; in 1879 he became State geologist, and re- 
mained in that office until 1893. 

In this position he had, at great personal sacrifice to 
himself, refused to permit his bureau to be prostituted 
to political purposes. Mr. Roosevelt, who knew him 
and was then a civil service commissioner, recom- 
mended him to President Cleveland for appointment on 
the Commission. He was soon after chosen as its Presi- 
dent, and retained that position for more than ten years. 
It was only a few days before his death that a testimon- 
ial, in recognition of these years of faithful service, 
was tendered him by those of his present and former 
colleagues who were then in Washington, 
presented to him by the President. Mr. 
and Mr. Procter always remained on terms of 
close personal intimacy; and although of opposite 
parties, while Mr. Roosevelt continued on the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, they co-operated heartily in all 
measures calculated to advance and improve the com- 
petitive system; indeed, while Mr. Procter was presi- 
dent of the Commission, political considerations had no 
place in his official course, which was animated by the 
single purpose of administrating the law with fidelity, 
and of extending and strengthening the classified 
service. 

It was mainly due to his efforts that wide extensions 
of that service were made during the second adminis- 
tration of President Cleveland, and largely on account 
of his resistance that the enemies of the Reform, during 
the administration of President McKinley, failed to ac- 
complish many of their designs. He labored always, 


and 
Roosevelt 
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with the utmost cheerfulness, in the midst of embarrass- 
ments and obstacles, which might well have disheartened 
one less hopeful and devoted. 

He took an active and prominent part in the various 
extensions of the competitive system made by President 
Roosevelt, and in the important changes of the rules, 
by means of which that system was so greatly 
strengthened. 

He was a man of pure life, of rare good judgment, 
and of tolerant disposition, a kindly, true hearted gen- 
tleman. 

The National Civil Service Reform League feels his 
loss in a peculiar degree, and realizes that at no time 
since the death of George William Curtis and Dorman 
B. Eaton, has so large a vacancy been left in the ranks 
of the eminent advocates of the Reform. 
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or other of the political factions where there were politi- 
cal fights in the ward,” Mayor Weaver issued a mani- 
festo in which he said, among other things : 


The Administration and each department and bureau must remain 
aloof from factional political strife, and if any orders have been issued 
by the head of any bureau to any employee or employees to take part 
for either one side or the other he must immediately withdraw such in- 
structions, and I wish you would have it distinctly understood by every 
bureau in your department that we will not tolerate such orders or 
coercion, and that any violation of these instructions will result in the 
immediate dismissal from public service of the offender. 


Chicago. 


Case of Sanitary Inspector Clark.—Last month the 
Chicago Commission found itself confronted with a new 
question. Charles L. Clark, a sanitary inspector, had 
passed the examination for the position of Chief In- 
spector, and found himself tenth on the eligible list. 
He was a veteran and claimed precedence over the nine 
candidates above him, by virtue of that clause of the 
civil service act which provides that “veterans of the 
civil war who are honorably discharged shall be pre- 
ferred for appointment to civil offices.’ But the law 
further requires that ‘“‘ such preference shall be accorded 
to the veteran only when he is found to possess the 
business capacity necessary for the proper discharge of 
such office.” The commission decided that Mr. Clark 


was not possessed of the business capacity necessary to 
hold the office of chief sanitary inspector and that 
Charles B. Ball of New York was entitled to the posi- 


tion, by virtue of his fitness. Mr. Ball has been certi- 
fied to the position and has agreed to work without pay 
pending the settlement of litigation which it is an- 
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nounced will be begun on behalf of Mr. Clark. Another 
question which may be brought up is that Mr. Ball is 
not a resident of Chicago. 


Denver. 

Review of Recently Adopted Charter.— We have 
received a copy of the new charter of the city of Den- 
ver adopted by vote of the people upon March 29. 
So far as the general provisions of the charter are con- 
cerned we are informed by those who are familiar with 
the political conditions of the city of Denver that it is 
what may be called a political charter and has been ma- 
nipulated in the interest of the factions which dominate 
in the city. 

The charter contains a civil service article which is 
founded on the civil service laws and charters of older 
States and cities and contains many good provisions. 

The commissioners, of whom there are three, are to 
serve without compensation and not more than two of 
them are to be of the same political party. They may 
employ a salaried secretary and an examiner paid for 
temporary services. A minimum mark of 65 per cent 
of complete proficiency is adopted. Certifications are 
to be made from the three persons standing highest on 
the list. Promotions in the service are to be based on 
ascertained merit and seniority and all examinations for 
promotion are made competitive. Any increase of 
salary is considered a promotion. The charter contains 
provisions against discharges for political reasons and 
the removal rule provides that the person who is to be 
discharged shall receive written specifications and have 
a reasonable time to answer. A copy of the specifica- 
tions is to be filed with the commission. No payments 
are to be allowed by the auditor unless certified by the 
commission. 

Among the provisions which must be considered of 
doubtful excellency or as positively bad are that while 
the classified service includes the Police and the Fire De- 
partments and employees in the Department of Public 
Utilities, so many exceptions are made in this latter de- 
partment as to leave but few of its employes in the 
competitive class. Furthermore, preference is given 
to veterans of the civil war ‘“ whose qualifications are 
otherwise equal,’ and emergency appointments are 
allowed for sixty days. As to these emergency ap- 
pointments we are informed that they will permit the 
packing of the police force at election time. Violation 
of the provisions of the article are made a misdemeanor, 
but the penalty, which is fixed at a maximum of $100, 
or imprisonment of not exceeding thirty days, does not 
seem adequate to secure a proper enforcement of the 
law. 
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One of the objectionable provisions of this charter 
and the one on account of which chiefly it was opposed 
by the local civil service reform association, is that there 
is named in the act a temporary commission to serve for 
two years. Still, if in the main, this charter is honestly 
enforced it will be a beginning in the right direction. 
Governor Peabody, who is a republican, is in favor of 
civil service laws. The local association intends to work 


for a State law, the adoption of which shall be optional, 
as is the case with the Massachusetts act. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Proposed Charter for the City.—We have to thank 


the Voters League of Minneapolis for a copy of the ~ 


proposed charter for that city. 

Chapter V is devoted to civil service provisions. 
There are to be three commissioners, not more than 
two of whom shall be of the same party, to be appointed 
by the mayor. The term is three years, one of the 
commissioners to go out each year. The charter does 
not say whether they shall receive salaries or not. The 
commission is to have a paid secretary and may employ 
paid examiners and the city council is to appropriate 
at least $2,500 a year for expenses. 

One of the bad features of the charter is that only 
the police and fire departments come under the civil 
service provisions, In these departments, however, 
promotions, appointments and transfers cannot be made 
without passing a civil service examination. The sup- 
erintendent of police and the head of the fire depart- 
ment, who is called the chief engineer, are exempt from 
examination. The examinations are to be public and 
competitive. 

No choice is given in the matter of appointments ; 
the person ranking highest on the examination register 
is to be certified to the commission and appointed by 
the head of the department. Temporary appointments 
for thirty days are allowed. The Comptroller may 
make no payments for salary or wages unless they are 
certified by the commission. The commission has 
power to make investigations, administer oaths and 
compel the attendance of witnesses, and a refusal to 
obey its subpoenas is made a misdemeanor. 

The general penalty for violation of these civil ser- 
vice provisions is made a misdemeanor and punishable 
as such under the ordinances of the city or the laws of 
the State. One pecular provision may be noted, which 
is simlar to the Massachusetts law, namely, that in the 
ranking of applicants the commission may add to the 
percentage of any person on the examination an ad- 
ditional percentage on account of long experience or 
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prior service, or “‘ to persons supporting a family or own- 
ing a home in said city.” 

On the whole the provisions are good; it is to be 
regretted that the clerical departments are not covered 
by them. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

In February we announced that an attempt had 
been made to make a beginning in the direction of civil 
service regulations in Kansas City, Mo., by the intro- 
duction of an ordinance providing that the water depart- 
ment should be placed under civil service rules. We 
are sorry to announce that owing to political influences 
the ordinance has been defeated. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milwaukee is the only city in Wisconsin that has a 
charter which contains civil service provisions and a 
movement is on foot in the direction of a State law 
which shall apply to all cities of the State. The last 
report of the city commission asserts that the merit sys- 
tem is justly and equitably administrated in the city 
and there undoubtedly has been a great improvement 
in the service, though there are those who contend that 
it is not all that could be desired. 

Those who are in favor of a change believe that any 
civil service plan, to be really effective, should be based 
on a charter which is backed up by a State law; that 
no civil service plan can be devised that will be self- 
operative and self-protective, but that it must be watched 
over continually and upheld, not only by local sentiment, 
but by a broad and general public opinion. 


San Francisco, Cal, 


Further Violations by the Board of Health.—The 
Civil Service Commission of San Francisco seems to 
have turned against the Health Board, which it backed 
up in its recent attack on the civil service laws, for it 
has now called the attention of that board to the fact 
that there are eligible lists in existence from which ap- 
pointments could be made for places in the city and 
county hospital to which a clerk, a custodian, a watch- 
man and a messenger had been appointed. As has 
already been stated in GOOD GOVERNMENT, attempts 
are being made by various city departments to break 
down the civil service law. 

The Merchants’ Association, through Mr. John 
E. Quinn, a former director and one of the original 
civil service commissioners got out a temporary injunc- 
tions restraining the auditor and the treasurer from pay- 
ing the salaries of those employees of the board of health 
who had been appointed in violation of the law. This 
will bring the matter into court and will probably result 
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in blocking the schemes of Mayor Schmitz and his ad- 
herents for breaking down the merit system in San 
Francisco. The Merchants’ Review for March says: 
The Merchants’ Association is not making a fight for any particu- 
lar item of the salary list, but for the life of the civil service in this 
city—a thing proved to be essential to good government through the at- 
tacks made on it by those who want bad—and the present action will 
either bring it one step nearer to security, or show the city that we have 
no merit system worth paying an expensive commission to enforce. 
The Board of Supervisors on March 21 passed a 
resolution calling upon the Department of Electricity to 
substantiate the authority by which that department 
appointed additional clerks without requisition upon the 
civil service board for candidates from an eligible list. 


Correspondence. 





To the Editor of Goop GovernMent.—Sir: May I 
have the courtesy of your columns to say a word in sup- 
port of Zhe Merit Principle in the Selection of Higher 
Municipal Officers, as advocated in the address which 
Mr. R. H. Dana delivered at the annual meeting of the 
National League ; and to illustrate by an example the 
difficulty, perhaps impossibility, of any real reform 
while the higher municipal offices are filled by active 
working politicians. , 

There have been, as we all know, two successful re- 
form campaigns in New York, and in both cases the 
governments inaugurated have disappointed the hopes 
of many of those contributing to the victories at the 
polls Having had unusual opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with the facts, I have long been convinced 
that the disappointments of the reformers during Mayor 
Strong’s administration were largely due to the impossi- 
bility of any thorough and effective control of the im- 
proper appointments made by his heads of departments. 

The administration of the civil service law was hon- 
est and efficient—perhaps for the first time in the ex- 
perience of the city government. Mayor Strong was 
perfectly sincere in his effort to fulfill to the letter the 
promises of the platform upon which he had been elected. 
With a simple faith in the good intentions of all who had 
combined to elect him, he appointed as civil service 
commissioners avowed and well known civil service re- 
formers, and to emphasize his views on the importance 
of that office, he appointed his civil service commission- 
ers first. Afterwards, as he selected heads of depart- 
ments, he told each appointee, as he administered the 
oath of office, that he expected and demanded of him 
absolute obedience to the civil service law. 

The city administration of the civil service law had 
been'many years farcical or fraudulent—a mere pretense 
—presenting no obstacle to the filling of all city offices 
by Tammany workers, or by those who bought their 
appointments from Tammany workers. The new civil 


service commission placed that office on a business basis 
fcr the first time in its history ; appointed capable ex- 
aminers and clerks, invented a system of checks and 
counterchecks that insured an honest administration, 
and endeavored to obtain the sympathetic co-operation 
These heads of depart- 


of all heads of departments. 
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ments—the city appointing officers—were often active 
partisan politicians, the leaders of the different factions 
which had combined to nominate the reform ticket. To 
show how ineffective the strictest enforcement of the 
civil se-vice law may be under such conditions, | wish 
to relate the following incident. 

In the city of New York there is at all times, much 
work going on upon the streets, and in order that it may 
be properly done inspectors are detailed to keep watch 
upon the contractors. The Commissioner of Public 
Works, claiming that there was more work than usual, 
had not only appointed all the inspectors on the eligible 
list, but was employing 22 men under a rule of the 
commission which permitted temporary appointments 
when no eligible list was ready. New examinations 
were at once ordered, which examinations were open to 
these temporary appointees as well as to new applicants. 
Three examinations were held ; at one of them 19 of 
the temporary appointees competed and 17 failed; at 
another 17 competed and 13 failed. When all the ex- 
aminations had been held, 7 had failed once, 2 had 
failed twice, and g had failed three times, and yet, as the 
Commissioner of Public Works still demanded inspectors, 
these proved incompetents were all retained. 

As the demand for inspectors seemed to be inordin- 
ate, the civil service commission then certified from 
another eligible list which the examiners had decided 
was based upon an examination determining the qualifi- 
cations essential for the duties required. The Commis- 
sioner of Public Works made no response to this certifi- 
cation, and after three unanswerd letters upon the sub- 
ject had been addressed to him, the civil service com- 
mission declined to pass the pay rolls of the temporary 
appointees. To secure their payment, the Public Works 
Commissioner at once appointed all the new eligibles 
certified to him, but he still retained the temporary ap- 
pointees, on the ground that the new men were needed 
for new work. After a week or two, these new men 
were discharged with the statement that the work upon 
which they had been employed was finished. Lack of 
work, however, proved to be no barrier where political 
pull was influential, and all of the proved incompetents 
were still retained. Of course, the Commissioner of 
Public Works was at once informed that no permanent 
inspector could be dismissed while a temporary appointee 
was retained, and the discharged eligibles were rein- 
stated. The temporary appointees, notwithstanding 
the department’s declaration that there was no work, 
still held their places, and received their pay, as they 
had, without break, through all the vicissitudes of the 
months during which the civil service commission had 
been strenuous in its efforts to protect the interests of 
the city. The net result of the whole proceeding was 
that the tax-payers were mulcted of the salaries of a 
larger number of needless employees than they would 
have been had the Commissioner of Public Works been 
left untrammeled in his pernicious activities. 

The record of these temporary inspectors was in- 
vestigated; all but three were active politicians or closely 
affiliated with active politicians; one had for his civil 
service voucher a Tammany district captain as well as 
a republican politician; many of them had no discov- 
erable business record Their former occupations, as 
given by themselves, included the professions of butcher, 
janitor, cigar-maker, barber, locksmith, clerk and sales- 
man. A high official of the Public Works Department 
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did not hesitate to say to me that their incompetency 
was scandalous. 

Mr. Dana asks whether the next work for municipal 
and civil service reformers should not be ‘‘ the securing 
of the merit system in the selection of the higher mu- 
nicipal officers.” If the things I have related can be 
done under a government pledged to reform, it would 
seem that there can be but one answer to Mr. Dana’s 
question. 


C. W. Watson. 
New York, April 5, 1904. 


The Civil Service in Michigan. 


[The following extracts are from a paper entitled ‘* Merit in Muni- 
cipal Administration,”” recently read by D. S. Callender of Detroit, be- 
fore a joint meeting of the Michigan League of Municipalities and the 
Michigan Political Science Association. They are printed with the per- 
mission of the author. } 


In Detroit at least employes of the Fire Department 
are not dismissed with the change of administration, 
neither are the policemen made to walk the plank. It 
may be that under existing rules politics has something 
to do with obtaining appointment in the first instance, 
but once appointed, it is believed that efficient service 
in these departments generally insures the employe’s 
tenure. If the merit principle is violated in these de- 
partments, it is in obedience to a personal boss and re- 
ceives the condemnation of the rank and file of both 
parties. 

But when we leave the departments of fire and 
police, where there is none too much of the merit princi- 
ple, and consider public works, parks and boulevards and 
other fields of municipal activity, we find the spoils 
principle in full operation and the victorious party or 
individual feels at perfect liberty to ‘‘turn the gang 
out” and put others in its place, not because of greater 
efficiency, but for the purpose of giving part of their 
time and a percentage of their salaries in preparation 
for and support of the administration at the next elec- 
tion. 

As a sample of this condition in Detroit, under a late 
commissioner of public works, there was evidence that 
a certain man was kept on the pay roll of the city for 
months while his only public service consisted in caring 
for half a dozen fighting cocks, the private property of 
the public works commissioner and the boss who had 
gotten him his job. When questioned as to the nature 
of his tenure this public servant facetiously said that he 
could draw his pay ‘‘ without working for the city as long 
as the present commissioner holds office.”’ My associate 
in the legal profession having for collection a bill against 
a gentleman employed by the city on a good salary was, 
a few months ago, met with the frank acknowledg- 
ment that he could not pay the bill at that time for the 
reason that ‘‘I had to put up my first three month’s 
pay to get my job.”” Merit in municipal administration? 
Is it any wonder that taxation for municipal purposes in 
Michigan is on the increase, being twenty-five per cent 
more than five years ago? 

* * * * * * * * * 


The growing sentiment for an enlarged field of 


municipal activity in Michigan emphasizes the import- 
ance of first establishing in this State the merit princi- 
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ple in the conduct of city affairs. What has been done 
in this direction? The writer is not aware that a gen- 
eral State bill for establishing the merit system has at 
any time been presented to the State Legislature. There 
ha.e been several local bills presented to that body 
having for their object to establish merit rules in some 
ot the cities of the State. Detroit has had some experi- 
ence in this matter. 

A bill similar to the Chicago law was introduced in 
the lower house in 1899 by Representative David E. 
Heineman, referred to a committee but, for lack of 
organized support, was never seriously considered. In 
1901 Representative J. E. Bland of Detroit introduced, 
at the request of the Detroit Municipal League, another 
and less radical measure embracing some of the features 
of the Massachusetts law. This was referred to a com- 
mittee, printed and discussed to some extent, but the 
so-called Detroit ripper bills, put through by the major- 
ity of the Wayne delegation at that session of the Legis- 
lature, were so opposed to the merit system in principle 
and purpose that no one could expect the same Legis- 
lature toenact both. For any statesman to have given 
approval to measures so inconsistent would have been 
just grounds for questioning his mental balance. At 
the Fall election two years ago the Detroit Municipal 
League made this question one of the issues of the cam- 
paign, asking of candidates for the Legislature and the 
Common Council their position concerning it. The in- 
terest expressed was in many cases surprising. After 
election a bill applying only to Detroit was prepared. 
It was taken up by the Common Council committee on 
Charter, of which Alderman David E. Heineman was 
the efficient chairman and, upon recommendation of his 
committee, the Council passed by a unanimous vote a 
resolution calling upon the Legislature to enact a law, 
which provided for a civil service commission in Detroit, 
with power to adopt rules establishing the merit system, 
prohibiting political assessments and forbidding any 
political or religious tests for service in any of the ad- 
ministrative departments of the municipality. Whether 
all of the city fathers were really desirious that such a 
bill be enacted, thus limiting their patronage, may be a 
subject for conjecture, but that a majority were desir- 
ous of minimizing the spoils policy in our municipal 
affairs will not be denied. Why should not an alder- 
man or any other other official who has regard for his 
trust, welcome any law or anv system which offers 
reasonable prospect of relieving him of the wearing de- 
mands of the pestiferous job seeker ? 

After this favorable action of the Common Council 
the Wayne legislative delegation caucused concerning 
this measure and voted to support it. It was introduced 
by Representative D M. Ferry and, under all these 
favorable circumstances, there was certainly some little 
reason to expect that it might become a law. especially 
when there was tacked on to it at the last momenta 
referendum clause to make sure that if the aldermen 
had misrepresented their constituents in the matter the 
people might have a chance to reject this monstrous 
system by a popular vote The measure passed the 
lower house during the closing days of the session, but 
it was not looked upon with favor by that cautious and 
dignified safeguard of our liberties. the State Senate. 

The writer has never been an enthusiast on this sub 
ject and is perfectly aware that our statute books 
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already contain many chapters of what is merely ‘‘ de- 
corative phrase ” laws on various subjects which reflect 
no real desire among the people, are never enforced 
and for that reason should never have been en- 
acted. Asa people we are fond of seeing our goodness 
in print and when we compare our statutory virtue with 
our every-day collective practice we must admit a con- 
dition of civic hypocrisy by no means laudable. A policy 
of legislation or administration not approved by think- 
ing people and not founded in justice and equity is never 
to be desired, but the merit system has demonstrated 


its practicability in other places and should be given a 
fair trial in Michigan. 


Extracts from the President’s Letter to 
Panama Canal Commissioners. 


the 


As you yourselves must individually know, I have 
chosen you with reference to nothing save my be- 
lief, after full and patient inquiry, that you are among 
all available men of whom I have knowledge those best 
fitted to bring this great task to a successful conclusion. 
You have been chosen purely because of your personal 
and professional reputations for integrity and ability. 
You represent the whole country. You represent 
neither section nor party. I have not sought to find out 
the politics of a single one of you, and indeed as to the 
majority of you I have not the slightest idea what your 
political affiliations are. I believe that each one of you 
will serve not merely with entire fidelity, but with the 
most efficiency. 

If at any time I feel that any one of you is not rend- 
ering the best service which it is possible to procure I 
shall feel called upon to disregard alike my feelings for 
the man and the man’s own feelings and forthwith to 
substitute for him on the commission some other man 
whom I deem capable of rendering better service. 

Moreover, I shall expect, if at any time any one of 
you feels that the work is too exhausting for him to do 
in the best possible manner, that he will of his own ac- 
cord so inform me in order that I may replace him by 
some man who to the requisite ability joins the will and 
the strength to give all the effort needed. But so long 
as you render efficient service of the highest type in the 
work you are appointed to perform, you may rest assured 
of my hearty support and backing in every way. 

These are the conditions under which you have been 
appointed, and under which I shall expect you to pro- 
ceed. I shall furthermore expect you to apply precisely 
the same principles in the choice and retention of the 
subordinates who do the work under you as I have ap- 
plied in your choice and shall apply in your retention. I 
shall expect you to appoint no man for reasons other 
than your belief in the aid he can render you in digging 
the canal. 

If, having appointed any man, you find that your ex- 
pections about him are not fulfilled, or that from any 
reason he falls short of his duty, I shall expect you to 
dismiss him out of hand ; I shall expect that under the 
circumstances you will pay not the slightest heed to 
any backing or influence the man may have. 


Referring to this letter the Evening Post says: 
To be thoroughly consistent, he [the President] should have writ- 
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ten a letter to Postmaster-General Payne, on that gentleman’s appoint- 

ment to office, of a tenor similar to the one he sent to the Canal Com- 

missioners. Paraphrasing the latter, it would have run as follows : 
Dear Mr. Payne: 


I have appointed you to be head of the Post-Office Department, 
simply because I think you best fitted for that great task. I have not 
sought to ascertain your politics. If at any time I feel that you are not 
rendering the best services which it is possible to procure, I shall disregard 
my feelings for you and get a better man forthwith. I shall expect you 
to appoint no man for reasons other than your belief in the aid he can 
render you, and under no circumstances will you pay the slightest heed 
to any backing or influence he may have. The expenditures you will 
supervise as rigorously as if they were being made for a private corpor 
ation dependent for its profits upon the returns. Representing neithe: 


section nor party, you are to secure the best talent this country affords tc 
meet the conditions as they arise, 


Illinois. 


Report of a Committee of the Illinois Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association Appointed to 
Work for a State Law. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


The committee that worked at Springfield last winter made 
the following report, viz. : 


Your committee appointed to prepare a report on the 
work done for a State Civil Service Law submits the 
following, viz : 

The agitation for a State Civil Service Law was in 
part the outgrowth of investigations which had shown 
that the public service of Illinois, under varying ad- 
ministrations, had been characterized by plundering of 
the State Treasury, political assessment of employees, 
padding of pay rolls, scandals in the department of the 
grain and warehouse commission, incompetence and 
wickedness in the penal and charitable institutions and 
in the State Employment Bureau. There was a con- 
viction that such conditions were the result of a heedless, 
vicious system of public administration in the interests of 
partisan or factional politics. With this state of affairs 
it was plain that there was but one remedy; the enact- 
ment of a thorough merit law covering all the State in- 
stitutions and departments. 

To secure the enactment of such a law the Il]linois 
Civil Service Association was organized. Prominent 
clubs and reform associations were invited to send repre- 
sentatives to a meeting for this purpose. A prompt and 
enthusiastic response was made and individuals from 
many parts of the State assembled with representatives 
from the following organizations : 

Union League Club, Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation, Hamilton Club, Iroquois Club, Merchants Club, 
Board of Trade, Civic Federation. Citizens’ Association, 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asaociation. 

The association was immediately formed and the fol- 
lowing officers elected, viz.: 

President—Wallace Heckman, Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Frank H. Scott, Chicago; John S. 
Stevens, Peoria; James H. Matheny, Springfield; Sec- 
retary, F W. Bull, Chicago; Treasurer, William Kent, 
Chicago. 

Executive Committee—Merritt Starr, Winetka; W. 
R. Stirling, Chicago; Samuel Alschuler, Aurora; Wm, 
B. Moulton, Chicago; Russell Whitman, Chicago; Geo. 
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A. Stibbens, Chicago; Frank Gates Allen, Moline; 
Francis H Sisson, Galesburg; E. S. Greenleaf, Jack- 
sonville. 

The membership was rapidly increased and a cam- 
paign committee formed with representatives from every 
legislative district except one. Lack of time alone pre 
vented a thorough organization of the entire State. 

The Illinois State Grain Dealers Association and the 
grain trade generally allied themselves with us and did 
effective work Mention should also-be made of the 
support and unflagging interest taken by the Civil Ser- 
vice committee of the Hamilton Club. 

A committee was appointed to draft a bill for a law, 
and upon it were placed men of experience and long 
familiarity with civil service agitation and institutional 
work, This committee prepared a splendid law, the 
main features being as follows: A State Commission to 
consist of three persons should be appointed by the 
Governor who were to completely classify all the officers 
and places of employment in the State eivil service 
which were subject to the act. They were to make the 
rules for the enforcement of the act No one was to 
be removed after appoimtment in accordance with the 
provision of the act except for cause and on written 
charges and after an opportunity to be heard in 
defense. The act provided for the holding of exam- 
ations for entrance into the service and for promotional 
examinations for the higher places and was carefully 
drawn to secure to the applicant an honest examination 
and a fairmarking. Heavy penalties were imposed for 
the violation by the commission itself, or any of its em- 
ployees, of the civil service rules, which were designed 
to secure honest examinations. The act also prohibited 
in strongest terms the collection of political assessments 
or the requiring of political service from members of the 
State civil service. The payment of salaries was care- 
fully guarded so that no one who was not occupying posi- 
tion in accordance with the law could draw pay from the 
State treasury. Many safeguards were thrown around 
the service to keep it free from politics, and penalties 
provided for violation of this and the other abuses 
sought to be terminated. 

In response to public sentiment, the Governor, in the 
meantime, appointed a commission to study the State in- 
stitutions and draft a bill for a law. After some months 
of work they prepared an admirable bill which differed 
from ours in its salient points only to the extent of 
omitting from the operation about fifteen positions that 
ours included. 

The Governor’s bill was introduced as House Bill 
No, 1 and ours as House Bill No. 2. Both were referred 
to the Civil Service Committee and were so pending 
when a committee from our association went to Spring- 
field to get one or the other out of committee and before 
the House. In order to prevent a division of forces all 
efforts were centered on getting bill No 1 out of com- 
mittee. It was the general belief that no other bill 
could secure the support of the committee, and the vari- 
ances were so slight we were willing to support either. 
We relinquished our own particular measure and strove 
for results, letting the credit go to whomsoever deserved 
it. 

Your committee is convinced that definite plans were 
laid by our enemies to prevent a bill coming out of the 
committee, and only persistent work brought one out. 
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When the bill reached second reading in the House 
the main battle was fought, and we were defeated by a 
small margin. The crucial test showed that when 
forced to go on record we were only one vote short. 
But the one vote we lacked resulted in the tacking on of 
amendments which killed the practical usefulness of the 
bill and made the subsequent history in the legislature 
of little value, except as a test to distinguish our friends 
and foes and an instructor for future efforts. 

The results showed that the private sentiments of a 
large majority of the legislators was against any effec- 
tive measure and that only the strength of the move- 
ment among the people of the State held in line a num- 
ber of those who voted with us. This was proven by an 
adverse vote whenever the voting was viva voce and a 
different showing on a roll call. Our lack of organiza- 
tion on the floor prevented us from marshalling our full 
force at all times 

But with all there was against us we were agreeably 
surprised at the strength we developed. We had a con- 
siderable number of able advocates, who helped us 
because they believed in our cause and fought for us 
to the end. They were the brainiest and cleanest men in 
the House and will be found there at the next session if 
they wish to return, while we feel certain some of our 
enemies are doomed to defeat for the record they made 
on this bill. 

We should also mention that we had earnest, strong 
and intelligent support from the entire independent 
press. We could ask no better help than we had from 
the papers, Republican, Democratic and Independent, 
except from a very few published in the interest of fac- 
tions of a party. During the session a public mass 
meeting was held at Power’s Theatre, in Chicago. The 
meeting filled the house and adopted ringing resolutions 
denouncing the vicious amendments to the bill tacked 
on by the House. But the legislature heeded not the 
press nor the public, with the result that the reform is 
only delayed. 

The history of the bill in the Senate is a repetition of 
that in the House. We developed some earnest friends, 
unmasked some bitter enemies who posed as friends and 
proved conclusively that the great majority, about forty- 
eight out of fifty-one members, recognized the popular 
sentiment in favor of a merit bill by refusing to be re- 
cordedas opposed to the principle. The majority, being 
spoilsmen, were anxious to and did kill our measure by 
the underhanded amendment process. They carefully 
stated that they were thoroughly in sympathy with the 
movement and wanted a Civil Service bill. However, 
they did not want a bill in the shape of the bill then 
pending, and hence offered amendments which were de- 
signed in every instance to injure or destroy the meas- 
ure. We were informed that there was practically no 
sentiment among the legislators in our favor and that if 
they were not afraid to vote against it we could not 
muster a dozen votes. 

As to the future, your committee wishes to suggest 
that an active organization be maintained until the next 
legislature meets Much good has been done. Our 
friends are made and our enemies counted. The nucleus 
of a splendi’ organization has been formed which can 
be so developed as to make our next effort an assured 
success. Now isthe time. The primaries will be held 
next spring and an organization pushed and completed 
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this fall and winter will insure the nomination of enough 
friends of our measure at the spring primaries to make 
certain the enactment of such a law at the next session 
We can still have the active support and co-operation of 


the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association They are 
keeping up their splendid work, and if we continue to 
co-operate with them they will support our entire bill 
and not alone the part which interests them from a busi- 
ness standpoint. 

We believe the vast majority of the people of the 
State now favor our measure and wish for its adoption. 
If the sentiment can be aroused to adequate expression 
the spoils politician will no longer dare to oppose. 


Report of the Committee on Civil Service Re- 
form of the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 





PRESENTED AT UTICA, N. Y., 1903. 





To the New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs : 


“Civil Service Reform”’ is in simple terms only the 
reform of the civil service—that is, of all the public ser- 
vants outside of the army and navy. It is computed 
that there are six hundred thousand civil servants in the 
United States, counting all office-holders whether serv- 
ing the people in Federal, State, county or city offices, 
and it is certainly for the interest of all the people that 
not only a large proportion of these six hundred 
thousand men and women should be intelligent, honest, 
efficient and conscientious (as a large proportion cer- 
tainly are), giving their time and attention to the duties 
for which the public pays them, but that none of them 
should be otherwise ; and especially that none of them 
should be required or allowed to give their time and 
attention to the work of individuals or of political 
parties as distinguished from the work of the people as 
a whole. 

No one can question that the above object is a desir- 
able one, and no one who has studied the subject can 
doubt that it is the object at which civil service reform- 
ers have aimed from the beginning, nor, unhappily, can 
anyone doubt that they have only partially succeeded. 
The blame for the incompleteness of the results they have 
secured lies, however, not with them, but with the people, 
and the effort to reform the whole civil service of this 
country never will succeed until the people know more 
of the subject, and care more for good government— 
until the people asa whole are more public-spirited and 
more honest—and this cannot be accomplished while 
the women (nearly one-half of the population) regard 
public affairs with indifference. It is because we who 


have made a special study of civil service reform be- 
lieve that any cause by which the moral sense of the 
women of the State is aroused will make speedy head- 
way that we have cared so much to obtain the appoint- 
ment of a Standing Committee on Civil Service Reform 
in the State Federation, and we have absolute confi- 
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dence in the great results which will follow, if we can 
interest this body in the reform of the civil service of 
New York. 

A new name lately used in place of civil service re- 
form, ‘‘ the merit system,” clearly explains the method 
by which it is proposed to bring about the reform of the 
civil service. It is meant that all our civil servants shall 
be selected for “ merit,” and not by “ pull”; that they 
shall be kept in office so long as by doing good work 
they “merit” to be kept in; that they shall be dis- 
missed the moment they cease to “ merit” retention. 
In order to carry this system into effect, it is necessary 
to have a very carefully prepared plan, and although 
time does not now permit a detailed account of that 
adopted under the civil service laws of the United States 
and of the various States, there is no doubt that, where 
honestly carried out, this plan has worked in this country 
with the same results which have followed from it in 
England, where it has been successfully employed since 
the 4th of July, 1872. 

The system is the most democratic possible, giving 
to every person exactly the same chance as to every 
other person to prove his fitness for the place he seeks, 
and -it results in securing for the public the very best 
available service. There is no “ pull,” no favoritism, 
no unfair advantage to anyone when the principles of 
civil service reform are honestly carried out. When 
they are not honestly carried out, the results are what 
we have in this country and in this State, a very 
mixed sort of government—many public servants who 
are very good, very efficient and very honest—and 
many who are very bad, very inefficient and very cor- 
rupt. 

The present unfortunate state of affairs in the 
Federal Postal Service aptly illustrates this truth. Since 
the adoption of the first civil service rules their exten- 
sion to the higher officers has been gradual, so that in 
this department as well as in others, while minor clerks 
were chosen through open competitive examinations, 
the higher clerks, who were to supervise and direct 
their work, came in through the old ways of political 
favoritism, and were consequently often either absurdly 
incompetent or corrupt. It appears that of all the 
officers so far touched by the present scandals all but 
one were appointed outside the rules, and that one 
was promoted without examination to the office in which 
he found his opportunities for fraud at the urgent 
behest of local political committeemen. Appointments 
on a purely political basis have usually meant brief 
tenure, and dependence not on merit but on the good 
will of politicians for even that. It is the natural in- 
stinct, therefore, of such an appointee to make the most 
of his brief opportunity, and to get out of it both for 
himself ‘and for his political friends as much as it will 
yield. Happily, future appointments in the higher post- 
office positions will be under the rules (which were re- 
cently extended to cover them), but the present relic 
of the old method is convincing evidence that, until 
merit does control and until such officers are governed 
from within the department on the merit basis, and not 
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from without on a basis of political dependence, honest 
administration is not to be expected. 

But although the reform of the civil service of the 
United States and of the several States is the immediate 
object of those who seek to hasten the adoption of the 
‘“‘merit system,” their reason for striving with their 
whole heart and soul to establish that reform is because 
they believe that through it will come a greater re- 
generation, that of the public character. They see that 
the “spoils system ”’ is a great corrupting influence that 
spreads its poison far and wide; they see that if the 
public offices are used as bribes, pure politics become an 
impossibility ; they see that dishonest public servants 
make a dishonest people. It is to save the American 
people from degradation and corruption that we are 
striving, and because we believe that the greatest 
moral questions are involved in this reform we appeal 
to the women of the New York State Federation to 
help us. 

New York has the proud distinction of being the 
only State which has embodied in its organic law a 
mandatory declaration in favor of a democratic, just 
and safe method of selecting the public servants. The 
constitution of 1894, ratified by the people in Novem 
ber of that year, provides in Section 9 of Article V 
that . . . “ Appointments and promotions in the Civil 
Service of the State, and of all the civil divisions thereof, 
including cities and villages, shall be made according to 
merit and fitness, to be ascertained, so far as practicable, 
by examinations, which, so far as practicable, shall be 
competitive. . . .” 

This provision of the constitution was evidently 
meant to include all the civil servants of the State, 
with very few exceptions, whether paid from the State 
Treasury or otherwise, and to stop entirely the placing 
of men in public offices at public cost for political and 
personal reasons, and naturally the rejoicing among 
civil service reformers at its adoption was great. 

Unhappily, however, these good reformers, although 
they had for nearly a generation of contest been 
measuring their strength against that of the spoilsmen, 
did not realize how strongly established in the State of 
New York was that shameful system which, when its 
poison was first injected into the Federal government 
in 1832, had already been so long the practice of our 
politicians as to be known as “the New York system.” 
When their thirty years’ fight with the open advocates 
of the spoils system had resulted in the plain defeat of 
the latter, and in the adoption by the people and the 
insertion in the State constitution of the principle of 
the “merit system,” they believed that their labors were 
nearing an end, but the strength of the enemy was 
great, and the whole public conscience of the people of 
the State had been sadly affected by the poison of 
political corruption. 

The character of the warfare against the merit sys- 
tem was changed, but the warfare was as relentless as 
ever, and far more insidious. The advocates of the 
spoils system changed their methods and sought under 
the very form of civil service laws to defeat the reform 
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of the civil service, and, where the law provided ade- 
quate safeguards, they devised all sorts of methods to 
“ beat the law.” 

There have been eighteen laws relating to the civil 
service passed by the Legislature of New York since 
1883, when Governor Cleveland was instrumental in 
securing the passage of the first general statute—nine 
passed before the adoption of the constitution of 1894, 
and nine since, the present law being Chap. 370 of the 
Laws of 1899 (with subsequent amendments) framed 
under the direction of Governor Roosevelt, a good civil 
service reformer during all his public career. 

Even under this law, however, the mandate of the 
constitution is not fully carried out. The law by Sec. 
II creates within the “classified service,” an ‘‘ exempt 
class,” and provides in Sec. 12 that there shall be in- 
cluded in this class certain individual officers or classes 
of officers, together with any others whose selection 
through competitive examination “ may be found to be 
not practicable. The constitution allows for the fact 
there may be appointive officers of high importance 
who will have to do with shaping or carrying out 
policies of administration and who must therefore be 
selected by the responsible executive head, but the con- 
stitutional language has been construed by the law, the 
commissions and the courts with a damaging freedom, 
and under the discretion allowed by the law many 
offices, for which competition has been shown by actual 
experience to be practicable, are pronounced ‘exempt ” 
and thus are still kept within the field of “ spoils.” 

The amendments to the law have been principally in 
giving increased privileges to discharged soldiers, sailors 
and marines of the civil war, of such a nature as to 
seriously impair the competitive character of the exam- 
inations, and thereby discourage other citizens from 
entering the public service at all. 

These conditions are unfortuate enough, but, to carry 
out the law, the State Civil Service Commission (the 
body upon whom the enforcement of the law devolves) 
was required to prescribe “rules for the regulation of 
the classified civil service of the State,” and these rules, 
which include the classification as adopted in May, 
1899 and since amended from time to time, present 
again a marked descent even from the standard set by 
the law. 

There are at present in the “exempt class” (to 
which by rule VI “appointments may be made without 
examination ’’), in the State and county services alone 
eight hundred and fifty-three individuals, including sec- 
retaries, chief clerks, clerks, cashiers and stenographers, 
the bulk of whom could, of course, be subject, in accord- 
ance with the constitution of the State, to competitive 
examination to ascertain their merit and fitness.* And 
it is profoundly disheartening to find that there is not a 
high State office and not a State court which has not a 
number of these positions filled certainly in violation ot 
the principle the fundamental law declares. The Court 





*NotTE: In the municipal civil service of the City of New York 
there are seven hundred positions in the ‘‘exempt”’ class, the great pro- 
portion of which should be in the competitive class. 
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of Appeals has itself been one of the most ‘ liberal” 
constructionists, for in the exempt class are included: 
“ All positions in.the Court of Appeals, including all 
places to which appointments are made by the Clerk of 
the Court of Appeals.” The Legislature is the only 
other State body all of whose appointees are relieved 
from examination of any kind, Sec. 8 of the original law 
providing that “all legislative officers and employees ” 
shall be included in the “ unclassified service.” 

But, unhappily, insufficient and out of accord with 
both the letter and spirit of the constitution as are the 
rules of the State Civil Service Commission, there are 
yet two lower stages, one to be found in the practice of 
the various bodies to whom is confided the carrying out 
of the rules, and the other, the lowest ofall, in the inter- 
pretations put upon the law by the courts of the State. 

A civil service commission, whether State or 
municipal, the majority of whose members really believe 
in the reform they are appointed to carry out, and who 
understand the subject well enough to act intelligently, 
is of course almost an esssential of fair administration ; 
but too often, especially in the cities, such commission- 
ers have not been appointed, and not infrequently the 
system has failed at important points, foolish or inade- 
quate examinations have been set, and methods of eva- 
sion have been developed,through their actual hostility. 

That the enemies of the law both in and out of office 
have been aided by the decisions of the courts constru- 
ing the constitution and the statutes cannot be denied. 
In the case of Chittenden v. Wurster, argued some six 
or seven years ago, the Court of Appeals recognized 
the claim of an appointing officer that an employee’s 
duties were to be “‘ confidential” to him as a ground for 
exemption. The court said that it was not “ practi- 
cable” to ascertain through examination the qualities 
on which such confidences are based. They have since 
declared a turnkey and even a boiler engineer in the 
Erie Penitentiary to be on “ confidential” terms with 
the Sheriff, because the latter had added to their titles, 
in order to secure their exemption, the term “ deputy.” 
We are prone to believe that there should be no “ con- 
fidences” in the conduct of the public business except 
such as an appointing officer may properly establish 
with any reputable man who, after careful examination as 
to both character and ability, has been certified to him 
as competent by the Civil Service Board. The fact also 
must be remembered that under the Federal govern- 
ment and in Massachusetts and other States, many 
hundreds of offices exactly analogous to those the New 
York courts say cannot be filled through open compe- 
tition, are very successfully so filled, thus vindicating 
the very rule of our constitution that the courts, to this 
degree, have set aside.* 





* NoTE: One reason given why the civil service law has not been 
extended 'o cover the counties of Albany, Monroe and Onondaga, is 
that the classification in New York and other counties has been at- 
tacked by the courts in upwards of two hundred proceedings. 
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We have thus four downward steps in regard to the 
appointment of public officers and employees in the 
State of New York, starting from the State constitu- 
tion, which is ideal. 


1. The State Law 


2. The Rules of the State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission 


. The Practice of the State and 
Municipal Civil Service Com- 
missions 


. The interpretations of the law by 
the Courts 


The importance of the whole question cannot be 
exaygerated—there are about eighty thousand public 
officers and employees in the State, counties and cities 
—they have in their hands all the public interests, 
financial, moral and material of the State, including the 
care of all the helpless men, women and children in 
public institutions (who in New York number many 
thousands), they have the honor and the credit of the 
State in their keeping. _That they should be the best 
men and women, the best fitted for their work who can 
be persuaded to accept the places, is of paramount im- 
portance. A civil service law and civil service com- 
missions who will carry out the constitutional pro- 
vision in regard to civil appointments will save the 
State. Such a law and such commissions can only be 
secured by the pressure of a sound, intelligent and per- 
sistent public opinion. 

Will you not work to create this public opinion ? 
Men, it seems, even good men, are influenced by too 
many side issues; they do not keep their pure ideals 
after they become immersed in politics and in business 
—at least it is only the chosen few who do—but women 
are by their very circumstances held aloof from the dis- 
tracting influences which tempt to compromise, women 
are so fortunate that they can hold up high ideals, that 
the temptation to reach their ends (even their good 
ends) by relinquishing something of principle seldom 
assails them. Women, therefore, can preach the cru- 
sade against ignorance and corruption with no faltering 
or doubt. Women, too, can mould the public opinion 
of the future by teaching both to their boys and girls 
the high ideals upon which the safety of the State 
depends. 

Women of the New York State Federation, we be- 
seech you to study this whole question, that you may 
see how far-reaching are the moral issues involved, and 
so be inspired to labor unceasingly until the stain of 
the “spoils system” is entirely wiped out. The State 
of New York bears the disgrace of having introduced 
that baneful system; she can best redeem herself by 
being first among the States to free herself absolutely 
from it. 





